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The Student at the Breakfast Table. 


ERMANN sits next but one to my left, on the other side 

of the table. Just now, between his repeated assaults 

upon an unoffending muffin, he is dispensing what he calls 

his little bon-mots, to Ulric, who sits on his right. Ulric 
don’t know Hermann very well. 

“John, will you take this out into the kitchen, and see if 
you can’t get me a piece of meat not quite so tough?” 

We have “a young man called John,” at our club. John 
is black, and wears a white apron. 

The boys say Hermann is conceited. Well, maybe he is, 
but then all college men are said to be conceited. There 
seems to me to be two kinds of conceit. First—the real, 
genuine conceit, in which a man deceives himself, and no- 
body else; and secondly—a sham conceit, which a great 
many men assume intellectually, as they would take a tonic 
physically. This latter article in nowise deceives its pos- 
sessor, but only awakens others to a truth of which they 
would have been perhaps unconscious. For instance, Ulric 
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did not take that last Lit. prize. He worked hard, and 
deserved better success. He knows, in his heart of hearts, 
that he was fairly beaten in a good cause, and cherishes an 
embryonic resolution to try harder next time. Nevertheless, 
in order to choke off his disappointment and keep up his 
courage, he tries to persuade himself that he deserved the 
prize, and remarks to his friends that “the judges were a 
very one-sided lot of men, who only cared for essays on a 
certain class of subjects.” 

Hermann, on the other hand, says: ‘“ Well, I don’t think 
a Lit. prize worth trying for, anyway,” evidently believing, 
and endeavoring to impress upon his audience that, of course, 
it was a foregone conclusion that he would take one if he 
were only to try. Everybody knows he couldn’t. Ulric has 
some reputation for literary ability. I am afraid Hermann’s 
conceit is of the first kind. 

“Thanks, Jobn; this is an improvement. Some coffee, 
please!” 

“What was that remark of yours, Hermann, about Eng- 
lish just now?” interposed Merton. 

Merton is a fuir-haired, blue-eyed boy, tall and. slender, a 
great favorite among us, remarkable for his penetration. 

“T was just observing,” replied Hermann, “that, in 
numerous and various particulars, the Professor in English 
does not coincide with my estimate of the immortal bard.” 

“To whom do you refer, Isaac Watts, Shakespeare, or 
Walt Whitman?” inquired Merton, with a quiet twinkle in 
his eye. And then, he continued, his brow contracting, and 
falling into a slow, deliberative way of talking, which is 
characteristic of him when drawing some fine distinction: 
“This question, in regard to the interpretation of Shakes- 
peare, is a difficult one to solve. Are we to consider his 
works the result of an inspiration, which only used the man 
as an instrument, or is it the product of a gigantic intellect, 
which thoughtfully fashioned every particular? Is the 
interpretation of Shakespeare to be relative to the inter- 
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preter, or exact and exegetical? It seems to me that the old 
maxim of Protagoras is applicable here—‘ Man is the meas- 
ure of all things;’ combining this with the idea of dualism, 
which we find in Emerson’s essay on Compensation, I think 
we can approximate a proper law of interpretation. The 
duality which obtains throughout all nature extends into 
literature, in this case the play forming one of the 
elements, and the interpreting mind its counterpart. How- 
ever, the play will be better or worse in proportion to the 
development of the mind; therefore, I believe in an exegeti- 
cal study as a basis, after which the interpretation must be 
purely relative.” 

“T think there is a good deal in what you say, Merton,” 
observed Hermann, “yet, for my part, I have never found 
any difficulty with Shakespeare.” 

Here he was interrupted by Brandt, who rushed in, bring- 
ing with him a considerable quantity of fresh air, and order- 
ing John to “shake it up,” as the eight-o’clock bell was 
ringing. He flung himself into his chair, cursing his luck 
and all chapel regulations, as he had fifteen absences already. 

Brandt is one of these “ can-stand-high-but-don’t ” men. 
He is the pessimist of our little coterie. He says he is put- 
ting $4,000 into a college course as an investment. I doubt 
very muck if he has ever read Thomas Jefferson’s argument 
against Greek, but he is always making the most radical and 
extreme statements about abolishing the classics from a col- 
lege course and substituting the natural sciences, citing that 
gentleman as his authority. I fancy Mr. Jefferson would 
blush if he knew some of the theories for which he is made 
responsible. Brandt says he wants a practical education. He 
means by that, one which he can immediately put on the mar- 
ket and convert into shekels. Somebody observed the other 
day that one of our northern colleges had instituted a course 
in book-keeping. Brandt seized upon this with all the enthu- 
siasm of which his matter-of-fact soul was capable, and said, 
“there, that’s what I call practical, now. There’s a college 
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which is keeping abreast of the times.” Merton suggested 
that stone-cutting and brick-laying were also practical, and 
asked him how he would like an elective in hod-carrying. 
Brandt deigned not a reply, but only glowered. 

I was coming out of recitation the other day when I 
noticed every man had a sheet of paper of “ uniform and 
convenient size,” upon which were printed some regulations 
respecting athletics. Comments of varying nature upon the 
document were flying around pretty generally. I was very 
much amused by some remarks made by a man prominent 
in athletic circles. ‘ Did you ever see such a committee to 
consider athletics? Why the Faculty must have gone clean 
daft to have appointed some of these men.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” queried his companions. 

“ Well, but just look at this. Iam fairly disgusted. Now, 
Professors A., B. and C. are good enough; they are all 
strongly in favor of athletics, but what are such men as D. 
and E. on there for? Everybody knows Professor D. is 
opposed to athletics, and Professor E. asks too many ques- 
tions!” 

I turned away, smiling rather bitterly to myself, reflect- 
ing upon the broad-mindedness, which is supposed to be the 
result of culture, and here one of the brightest and most 
intelligent men in college allows petty self-interest and per- 
sonal desire to sweep away all his judgment and ability to 
see that there are two sides to a question. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he has about three and a half men out of five 
on his side, he is enraged that the other side should be rep- 
resented at all. Thinks I to myself, suppose now this man 
were to be fed on nothing but mathematics, chemistry and a 
smattering of modern languages, what a terrible creature 
he would be. His mind would be just about an inch and a 
half wide. 

“What are you fellows laughing at, down at that end of 
the table?” growled Brandt. 

“T was just telling a grind on Ulric,” said Hermann. 
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“Hear! hear! Let’s have it. A grind on Ulric!” 

“ Well,” began Hermann, ostentatiously, “I went down to 
the depot with the boy, this morning, as he was sending 
home a trunk full of old books. While I was standing 
around, waiting for him, I noticed him go over to the scale, 
step on, weigh himself, come back, and insert in the bill-of- 
lading ‘156 lbs.’ A little surprised, I asked him what he was 
doing. He replied: ‘Oh, I am just filling this out, where 
it says, shipper’s weight.’” 

A laugh went up, all around the table, at poor Ulric’s ex- 
pense, whereat he fell in, worse than ever, by saying: “ Well, 
how could I tell whether it was subjective or objective gene- 
tive.” 

It immediately occurred to me that here I had a product 
of the other extreme, a fellow who could consider nothing 
apart from his classics. 

In Freshman year, we used to think Hermann was a great 
sporting man. He used to come to the table, talking about 
Mott Haven, Stenton, Jarvis Field, running broad-jumps, 
and the dashes, till the rest of us were fairly subdued with 
reverent awe. It has since been hinted that Hermann 
polled them up for the occasion. He has not had so much 
to say on the subject since Merton caught him up, while 
telling how Brookwin won the two-mile bicycle race in ten 
seconds, 

it is wonderful how much it adds to a man’s prestige in 
college, especially in Freshman and Sophomore year, to be 
up in athletic records; and it is interesting to see how some 
men, in other respects totally indifferent to sports, fortify 
themselves in this particular. 

Talking about the rapid and wide fluctuation in the repu- 
tations of various fellows, influenced by the most trivial 
causes, leads me to speak of the meteoric literary career 
some men enjoy in the first two years of their course, and, 
in general, how susceptible students are to looking up to any 
one who displays the slightest knowledge—mistaken and 
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false though it may be—of which they are ignorant. How 
frequently a fellow comes up here, in Fresman year, trots 
out his little prep.-school graduation speech or essay, the 
result of his own efforts—combined with those of his family, 
and augmented by the entire preparatory faculty—makes 
his tear, and is immediately pronounced a rudimentary 
Macaulay. His reputation is then made, and, if he is wise, 
he never lets another essay of his appear in public. If he 
plays his cards especially well, and keeps his little tear be- 
fore the eyes of his classmates, he runs a very good chance 
of being elected Washington’s birthday orator, and of being 
put on the proclamation committee for Soph. year. The 
connection between literary ability and a Sophomore proc- 
lamation, I suppose, is perfectly obvious. 

“The bell is ringing, fellows!’ comes a voice from the 
hall, and immediately there is a grand rush, so I throw my 
napkin into my coffee-cup, and fall over my chair, in my 
strenuous endeavors to avoid being shut out of Chapel. 

SCARABAEUS. 

[It is quite possible that the members of several Eating Clubs will 
imagine themselves the dramatis persone of this satire on college man- 
ners. Such supposition will, however, be erroneous, as the manuscript 
was found among the waste-paper at our printer’s office, where it had 
been sent, in 1842, as a contribution to the first volume of the Lit. 
By some means the copy was lost until now.|—Ebs, or Lit. 


The Coquette. 


HAT little sigh, half querulous, 
Those upturned, laughing, troubled eyes, 
Those hands, that for a moment rise 
In warning gesture perilous ; 


Those words, pouring like weir-pent flood, 
Yet not quite angry nor in scorn ; 

Those lips, where kisses should be born, 

Swelling with tell-tale ruby blood,— 
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Lips parted as for swift disclosure, 
As if to give up all false seeming, 

Then coyly closed on white teeth gleaming 
As if resenting such disclosure: 


Ah! what do they withhold? 
That story all untold, 

That book but half unrolled, 
That lovelight covered ? 


If it were not love, 
Would she conceal it ? 
If it is truly love, 
Could she reveal it? 


flenry D. Thoreau. 


O THE student of character, Thoreau presents a combi- 
nation of diverse and apparently irreconcilable elements. 
Pride and humility, self-conceit and self-abasement, mis- 
anthropy and philanthropy, together conspire to form the 
most surprising paradoxes. It is at best a knotty question. 
The fondest admirers of Thoreau do not find his character 
in any sense a model for their own, nor can those most averse 
to him fail to find there the seeds of truth and manliness. 
The scorching criticism of Lowell attributes his peculiar 
views to an enormously developed “bump” of conceit; 
while Channing, loth to find any imperfection in his hero, 
would refer them to purely conscientious convictions. But 
it will be readily conceded that it is not so much the fault- 
less character as the innate genius which makes an author 
readable. Compare, if you will, the shanty on Walden 
Pond to the tub of Diogenes, and call the inmate the cynic 
of New England; the charm of his unique experiences is 
none the less delightful. 
The six volumes of prose given to us by this remarkable 
man, are full of novelty, and teem with the delightful sights 
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and sounds of New England hills. Under his hand, old, 
worn-out objects grow young and fresh. His life was a con- 
tinual holiday, and his writings inhaled the spirit of quiet 
leisure and enjoyment. How he pitied his fellow-citizens 
who were cumbered with estates. Says he: “The twelve 
labors of Hercules were trifling in comparison to those 
which my neighbors have undertaken; for they are only 
twelve, and had an end. But I could never see that these 
men slew or captured any monster or finished any labor.” 

Walk out with him on a winter’s morning, if you want a 
genuine treat. The graceful napkin of snow has removed 
from sight everything sombre and unsightly, while the cold, 
bracing airs banish the very ghost of malaria or contagion. 
The fields present an unbroken sheet, excepting where a few 
of the more ambitious weeds and grasses hol aloft their 
withered stalks. Tracks of rabbits, and, perhaps, the more 
delicate prints of a fox tending toward a neighboring wood, 
catch the eye, and tell their own story. The meadow brook 
murmurs and gurgles its wintry tale. The woods, with the 
ring of the woodman’s axe; the deserted hut, with its bed 
of hemlock boughs and a pile of half-burnt pine knots, give 
the imagination abundant material for speculation. 

Perhaps it was this very self-conceit to which Lowell re- 
fers, that caused him to surround each commonplace cir- 
cumstance with the novelty of a new discovery. 

After reading Thoreau’s “Excursions” it is impossible 
for any one to look upon nature in the same light as before. 
His perfect sympathy with her works charms while it in- 
structs. The trees and fields, mountains and valleys, con- 
tain new meaning, and we see them no longer with cold and 
indifferent eyes, but with a kindly interest, as though they 
were a part of our very being. So deep and unfaltering was 
his conception of the homogeneity of all natural objects, that 
even in the solitude of the forest he never lacked companions. 
The far-away stars sent their feeble beams through the thick 
foliage and brought consolation to his otherwise desolate 
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soul, and the isolated traveler found company, nay, sym- 
pathy, in the whistle of the wild-bird and the chirping of the 
insects. 

Poetic he certainly was, as his prose works instantly re- 
veal. He finds us in a cold, practical mood; but a glance 
at his “ Autumnal Tints,” or “ Walking,” sends the blood 
coursing through the veins at quickened pace, and awakens 
the dormant sentiments. He abounds in such sayings as 
these: “ The blue-bird carries the sky on his back.” ‘ The 
keeping of bees is like the directing of sunbeams.” His 
poetry was of a kind peculiar to himself—rough and unfin- 
ished in metrical arrangement. It was bis extreme dislike 
for anything mechanical or superficial, anything that tended 
to develop the external at the expense of the spiritual, that 
caused him to discard the ordinary forms of verse. He pre- 
ludes his delightful account of “A Walk to Wachusett” 
with a brief poem addressed to the mountain, closing thus: 


“ Upholding heaven, holding down earth, 
Thy pastime from thy birth. 
Not steadied by the one, nor leaning on the other, 
May I approve myself thy worthy brother.” 


Emerson characterizes his poetry thus: “The gold does 
not yet run pure, is drossy and crude. The thyme and mar- 
joram are not yet honey. But if he want lyric fineness and 
technical merits; if he have not the poetic temperament, he 
never lacks the causal thought, showing that his genius was 
better than his talent.” 

Thoreau, while a devoted student of nature, could scarcely 
be termed a naturalist in the same sense as Audubon or 
Agassiz, since he uses but few technicalities, and is obviously 
unscientific in all his investigations. In a word, he con- 
tributed little to Natural History as a science. But, though 
not a natural historian, he was a naturalist, and that of the 
highest type. The former scientists accomplished much in 
arranging objects, and in bringing them into tangible form 
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for study. Thoreau expends his energy in interpreting 
nature’s voice. To him the sighing of the wind in the tree- 
tops was the sweetest music, the trill of the songster was 
an anthem of praise, and the face of the modest wild-flower 
spoke to him of purity and love. 

Not a poet, not a philosopher, not a scientist, Thoreau 
presents a strange, unaccountable mixture of the three. 
Together with the stern and puritan romance of Hawthorne 
and the mystical philosophy of Emerson, sprang into exist- 
ence the reflections of a simple and childlike spirit, whose 
very genius was to see God in nature. 


Faith and Poetry. 
AN ORATION. 

putamen is the root of principle. Under every 
action lies a motive; over all opinion soars an aspiration. 
Conduct may well be called one of the chief concerns of 
life, but character lies back of conduct,—and how can there 
be character without motive? The source of all good 
motive is sentiment. Let us use the word “poetry” to 
designate one phase of this sentiment, meaning thereby 
our deepest natural instinct for the beautiful, a firm trust in 
our best impulses, a fine sense of the relation between 
nature and human life. It is my purpose to show that 
poetry, so defined, is, in many respects, analogous to that 
inward and vital principle of religion called “ faith.” In 
their primitive and essential forms, they will be discovered 
to be simply two phases of the same thing. For faith, on 
its human side, and poetry, under every aspect, are senti- 
ment. This is why faith and poetry are so closely allied; 
they both militate against any system which makes conduct 
and character depend entirely upon reason, and which dis- 
regards the force of sentiment, the swaying power of 
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impulse. The poetic instinct is native to all, and its value 
as a ruling power in life should be no more doubted than 
the potency of faith. Itis a certain internal correspondence 
with the laws of nature. Only that which is based upon 
normal and original truths can be considered valid or endur- 
ing. Therefore, since faith and poetry are the means by 
which we best can apprehend these laws, they are the two 
transcendent energies which have vitalized every great 
event and movement among men. And as good deeds are 
the offspring of religious faith, so sciences and literatures 
and arts are the products of poetic faith. 

Poetry was the germ of intellectual development among 
the races. It started their first longings after a high expres- 
sion of truth. The earliest literature was always embodied 
in poetic form. Faith, too, held together much that was 
worthiest, in days of old. On faith, the Hebrew people had 
existence; in the cause of faith, all Europe was civilized. 
But when faith and poetry run parallel, what result is too 
yast for the imagination to depict? The world seemed 
dying once. Popery, civil strife, and want of spirituality, 
had well-nigh smothered the flame of divine fire, when, amid 
that “dearth of noble natures,” Dante rose, and Chaucer 
after him, and Luther followed Wiclif. Down through the 
time of Shakespeare, go they hand-in-hand, poesy with faith, 
and part company only to meet once more when Milton saw 
first one and then the other in alternate march. 

For men of the present day, engrossed as we are in the 
externals of life, it is very hard to look beyond the symbol 
to the reality. Form and show, ritual and ceremony, pre- 
tense and covert lies, stand between us and the truth. And 
why is this? Is it not because we lack spirituality? The 
finer sense is blunted by the medium through which it acts. 
We perceive the form, but fail to appreciate the essence. 
In sacred things, what formal rubbish, what empty pageantry 
and tawdry ornament often separate the soul from its 
Maker. The bending of the knee, the assent of the tongue, 
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how little these declare the heart’s true homage! With 
what base material feelings, do we regard the most sublime 
manifestations of nature! A field of corn, in autumn—that 
proud array of plumed knights, tossing in soft, hazy air 
their banners of joy and fulfillment, while the tender glory 
of leaf below and sky above is relieved by dim vistas of 
woodland and purple mountains,—is too often, in our mer- 
cenary eyes, a mere paltry granary. The dull red glare, the 
tremulous flash and thunder of a modern foundry, the long 
line of gleaming lights from that winding train in the dark- 
ness, the majesty of yonder vessel just loosed from the stays, 
the crash and roar of mighty engines, these, as well as 
Nature’s lavishments, all need an interpreter. To transmute 
this iron and wood and brass of common currency into 
purest gold, is the office of that universal medium, the 
poetic insight. Its province is truly great: to open to man’s 
view that real world which is unseen otherwise, and which 
we, in our ignorance, call the ideal. So our faith in the 
everlasting beauty is no less than poetry. And no tongue 
can express the glory of this earth, the loveliness of what 
was before most base and trivial, when, with Wordsworth, 
we can say— 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


But more than a joint relation exists between poetry and 
faith. They overlap and partake of each other. Poetry is 
faith; faith in the verity of the unseen, intangible and fleet- 
ing. When we wish to read the highest forms of literature, 
to what do we turn? Not to history—those chronicles of 
the world’s sin and crime; not to the writings of philoso- 
phers—their office is to define the limits rather than to 
extend the scope of human knowledge; not to the interpre- 
tations of nature which science has determined—that would 
be second-hand. 
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“‘ Where are the great whom thou would’st wish to praise thee? 
Where are the pure whom thou would’st choose to love thee? 
Where are the brave to stand supreme above thee, 

Whose high commands would cheer, whose chidings raise thee?” 


Turn to prophecy! Hie thee to the oracle! Seek the 
seer! In poetry alone, does man create; in prophecy, God 
speaks; in both, is man inspired. Here, then, is the point 
where faith and poetry coincide; they are both the mediums 
of divine and super-sensual truth. They are aloof and sep- 
arate from what is low, material and earthly. This fact has 
always been recognized. Not only are the Messianic prophe- 
cies and other glories of the Hebrew Scriptures clothed in 
poetic form, but the bard has always been considered a prophet, 
and his verses sibylline. The quickening of political life, 
the sensitive and expectant attitude of the current poetry of 
France, Germany and England, just before the close of the 
last century, were no less than prophecies of the French 
Revolution. Like the indistinct dread and vague unrest 
which precede an earthquake, when cattle bellow and horses 
neigh and men hold their breath with suspense, are those 
thrills of expectation, those alternate glows of hope and 
chills of fear, when the world, with its long results of accu- 
mulated misery and injustice, seems ripe for revolution. He 
alone is a seer who, with the doors of his soul flung wide, 
catches the distant rumbling and interprets the signs of the 


times in words of dauntless truth. Such were the heralds - 


of a coming Christ, whom poet and prophet alike announced; 
such, the first bugle-calls with which Langland and Chaucer 
and Dante preluded the Reformation. 

But, it may be said, wherein does this whole question con- 
cern us? We are no heroes! There are no crusades of 
chivalry, no high causes, no mighty movements for us to 
espouse! Are there not? O, cowards, and blind and faint 
of heart! New attempts in social and political life, bold 
expeditions into unexplored regions of thought and action, 


are delayed for lack of volunteers! Did ever Spanish war- 
9 
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rior dream of El Dorado fairer, richer or more promising, 
than that vast realm where intellect, culture, sentiment, hold 
sway? We may set forth on pilgrimages nobler far than 
those of the dark ages. We may seek the Beautiful itself. 
But that when we find the Beautiful, we have the Good, and 
that the Good is always beautiful, we are so slow to compre- 
hend! Away, then, with the objection that poetry does not 
apply to daily life, that it is a mere amusement, that it does 
not affect men’s actions! Ages of weary strife and heart- 
sick wanderings have almost sufficed to convince our stub- 
born, materialized race that morals and happiness and truth 
and rectitude do depend on faith, and why not on poetic 
faith ? 

Confined as we now are in this earthly workshop, it is 
ennobling to creep forth for a season from the heat and 
dust, into the large free air of poetic faith. Thou work-a- 
day man, go forth into the night-air, and let the breezes of 
inspiration break like sea-waves on thy heated brow! Let 
the still, white stars of truth pour their purifying rays into 
thy soul! Then return, if thou wilt, to matter-of-fact once 
more; but go back a changed man; and like those ancient 
prophets of whom it used to be said, “Speak to him not, 
he has been with God,” thou shalt feel that, no matter if thy 
task is trivial, thou hast had larger work; no matter if thou 
dwellest in the valley now, thou hast stood on the mountain. 

Of the value of this inspiration, no estimate can be at 
all adequate. There is so much divinely-created beauty, 
whence it can draw supplies, and in the human heart such 
a deep void for it to fill. For not upon the feelings merely, 
does it exert its influence, but upon life in all its relations. 
Motives it supplies to action; zeal, purpose, spirit and high 
endeavor are its gifts. By its agency a man may bring 
down the beauty of the stars at night, and make their glory 
his support in upright living. By its agency, each timid 
flower and leaf, each sparkling drop of rain, each color in 
the sunset sky, may fill his soul with joy unspeakable, 
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making these disregarded things his solace in trouble and 
his guide to conduct. By this can he be lifted out of his 
own weakness, up from the earthly clods that hem him in, 
up from all base desigus and promise unfulfilled, unto a 
higher plane of life and action. 


An Original American Poetry. 


aa [pages as it may seem, the topmost proof of a race 

is its own inborn poetry.” The presence of this or 
its absence each tells the story. Its influence on national 
sentiment is incalculable, in that it is the embodiment of 
the national sentiment. It is the test of the nation’s spirit, 
strength and character. To the bard and poet we look for 
the history of the bygone ages; to them we turn to learn of 
the fall of Troy, or the birth of Rome; and from them we 
gather the records of a dumb and hoary past. Poetry is 
thus often the only authority of the history of times and 
peoples. Since it is the record of the development of a 
nation, its growth is slow, but steady. From small begin- 
nings it has become gradually a source of rich and almost 
ideal expression. A true poet must represent his age, his 
times, his customs, his people. He is not a machination or 
structure of a day; rather call him a representative and a 
growth. 

For a true poet, for an honest representative of this 
heterogeneous mass of humanity, called the American people, 
we look in vain. Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Whitman, 
Whittier and Poe, with many others of less distinction, 
rise before us. Examine them, and favorably criticize them 
as we may, they yet utterly fail to express in any satisfactory 
degree the feelings and fancies of an American; fall far 
short of shaping truly before the imagination the picture of 
a free-ruling, free-thinking, free-acting people. It is pos- 
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sible that such a race does not, after all, inhabit these United 
States. Doubtless the nation is yet to be born that can 
fully verify our idea of freedom. Yet what is here, is un- 
represented by a poet. Longfellow, “ the poet of distinctive 
kind,” yet reminds us much of Grey. The tender pathos 
and romantic sentiment in his writings speak of a people 
far more settled than ours, and of a grave and quiet mode 
of life. With all his scholarly grace and appreciative taste, 
he fails to give adequate expression to the temper of the 
people, of whom, perhaps, he is the most noted literary rep- 
resentative. Posterity may search in vain for evidence of 
the true characteristics of the people of the nineteenth 
century if, in the changes of time, his poems alone are left 
as the exponent of those characteristics, 

Emerson, with his cold-blooded, cutting phrases, his 
science and his philosophy, only reminds us again that 
America has no distinctive poetry. How different when we 
turn to Scotland or England. How well Burns represented, 
in his melodies, the Scotland of his birth! Her history and 
traditions, stories and legends, waited for Walter Scott, and 
only needed the magic stroke of his pen to pour forth into a 
stream of purest literature. The task devolved upon worthy 
hands, and when we read a poem of his, a picture of the 
life of early and medieval Britain rises before us like a 
reality. There are the ragged mountains and wild scenery, 
nursing patriotism in the bosom of bold and fearless men. 
The days of chivalry have returned, and the noble knight 
and lovely woman appear to us representatives of a once 
actually thriving society. 

What is more, the influence of these English masters has 
extended to America, though for two centuries after the 
settlement of this country there were no great poets; 
though the mind of the people was opposed to poetic 
thought, and our poets felt and thought differently from the 
English, yet they persisted in these models and refused to 
break off their connections. Afraid to trust to their own 
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powers, and to suffer their genius to flow out in simple and 
natural ways, they nevertheless essayed the role of a stately 
Milton, and succeeded too often in hopelessly involving 
themselves and their readers in confusion. The poetry of 
the Elizabethan period may have suited the British nation 
in the zenith of its military glory and literary power, but it 
did not at all apply to the pioneers of the West. There can 
but be a natural distaste in the human mind at separating 
things and ideas from the spirit of the work. The instinct 
is to use what is around you as matter for your thoughts. 
The American mind was busy with the leveling of forests, 
the bridging of rivers, the development of a nation, the 
establishment of rights. Sentiment and facts—except living 
facts—were not to be considered. The primitive forest, the 
dancing brook, the American Indian, may now or hereafter 
be themes of poesy, but they were then stern and bitter 
realities—realities that were to be met and grappled with, 
and finally overcome. 

Does it strike the mind of the reader that we are not an 
original people; that we, unlike the nations of antiquity, 
started not from simply nothing, and built ourselves up to 
our present position? As it is in our power, so it is in our 
literature. American thought began where it left off in 
England. The Colonists had English ideas and customs, 
but decidedly un-English surroundings. The American 
writer may represent a new country, but it is a new country, 
trammeled by the traditions and literature of centuries. 
The thought of America does not spring from fountains of 
its own, and flow on in ever-swelling flood until it reaches 
an acme of originality and self-hood. Though the physical 
environment may have been that of primitive settlers, the 
education was of the learning of Europe. We had no 
national theme, or rather have none as yet. In the centuries 
to come, some genius may immortalize himself by an epic 
poem on the Revolution. As has been well said, “Original 
art is long deferred among a people cultured at the outset, 
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and there is little that requires a man’s poetic genius to be 
brought out.” Thus we can see how the school of original 
American literature has been hampered by the old and 
standard authorities that clustered around it. 

When this obstacle was overcome another, more disheart- 
ening, if not more serious, presents itself. It is the spirit of 
liberalism, the materialistic conception taken of all things, 
spiritual and temporal. We are a people of peoples; a 
nation gathered from every clime; a nation which no one 
man or class of men can represent. Hence the tendency to 
variety; an ever-restless, ever-changing mode of life; an 
unwillingless, and perhaps inability, to settle into our habit 
of thought and expression. Indeed, with such a class of 
people, representing every peculiarity of thought, every trait 
of human nature, every sentiment, from absolute monarchy 
to unlimited democracy, it is impossible to expect a definite 
national air in art or song. We are too practical. This 
easy-going, free-for-all mode of life dampens the ardor of 
the poet and keeps him in bounds too closely confining. 
We look on the simple, open side of things, and have little 
room for sentiment or poesy. 

All that old superstition has left—romances, legends and 
mysticism—no longer stimulate, as of old, the imagination, 
or excite admiration and wonder. The ideal of the poet can- 
not be found. Hero-worship has nearly ceased. Each man 
for himself, is the watch-word for all classes. 

Success, “ getting on in the world,” strikes the ear at 
every turn, and men go plunging on through life utterly 
unconscious of the great truths of humanity that ought to 
be drawn from the very words he utters. Very little heed 
is paid to the lessons that may be drawn from the experience 
of ages. In such a state the poet finds little encouragement. 
Poetry and practicality are utterly irreconcilable. The spirit A 
of Republicanism must be reduced to limits. When such 
is the case, poetry may live. As Emerson says, “The poet 
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of America has not yet come; when he does, he will sing 
quite differently.” 

This wave of practicality and materialism is flooding this 
country as it does all new ones. The ebb will come, but 
will not be as great as the flood. The happy medium will 
be reached, and that Republicanism in which all our hopes 
are based, to which we look for the equality of man with 
man, and upon which is founded the destiny of at least one 
great nation, will vindicate itself, and will develop a true, 
noble and characteristic poetry. When Irish, German and 
American will be blended into one nation, with but one 
thought and passion, the upholding of a free government; 
when the nation is developed, when thought shall turn itself 
into definite channels, then will be found a distinctive Ameri- 
ean poet. Only thus will the public mind be stimulated and 
interested. He will be the greatest poet who suggests the 
most, not he who forms the most classic or rhythmic verse. 
Giving food to the mind, he will see his iaflueuce extended 
and his readers appreciating. ‘They themselves will be 
inclined to poetize, if not in expression, at least in thought 
and manner. Then there will a new era dawn. The “ Dec- 
laration of Independence ” will extend itself, and include not 
only civil and religious liberty, but likewise the fields of 
literature and art. 

Yet we should not be misunderstood. Though advocating 
an independent literature, our lessons from England cannot 
be too highly praised. The connection is close. We resem- 
ble each other in many respects, yet differ, and should differ 
much. The book of England’s poetry is closed. America 
is yet in her infancy, and takes up the pen where England 
drops it. We have satisfied ourselves with her poets. And 
though this is the case, and by reason of this fact we have 
failed to develop an original literature, it yet paves the way 
for a future creation. Their powers and histories, legends 
and ballads, examples and reminiscences, may flow hither 
freely, and injure us not. “Profound Germany, devout and 
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stately Spain, courteous France, and even the mystic Orient,” 
may give their share and we be only the better. 

When our time shall come, future genius can record the 
struggles of a rising vation and pay the tribute due to the 
America of the nineteenth century, which gave it birth. 
We can afford to be humble at first, and for many ages yet 
to come, until our link is ready to be placed in the chain of 
civilization. “Long, long, are the processes of the develop- 
ment of a nationality. Only to the rapt vision can the seen 
become the prophecy of the unseen. Meanwhile, Democracy 
waits the coming of its bard in silence and in twilight, but 
“tis the twilight of the dawn.” 


Love's Retrospect. 


HE victor sun sinks in the glowing West— 
His goal, his palace, his triumphal arch— 

Finished his kingly progress, his proud march 
Ended: and e’er the hosts of night invest, 
Envious yet long restrained at his behest, 
llis former kingdoms, cities and wide states ; 
The long forgotten East reiterates 
The morning's promise, and his glories rest 
In full sweet benediction there again. 
So does thy happy ending, day of love, 
Raise swelling recollection of the time 
When my soul’s sun did first the horizon gain 
And rise with triumph in the vault above. 
Hark! ringeth still the merry marrriage chime? 


A Night in the Sweet-briar Mine. 


desea anenr valley was not half so pretty as its 
‘7 name. Sweet-briar creek was not pretty at all. The 
high mountains which rose on each side of the valley were 
covered at intervals with smaller mountains of coal-dirt. 
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The water which flowed between the banks of the creek 
was the black and dirty drainage of numerous mines. All 
through the valley, from sunrise to sunset, the quick, short 
puffs of the colliery engines could be heard. During the 
entire night, from sunset to sunrise, the long-drawn sighs of 
the pumping engines echoed across from one mountain to 
the other. With these sounds and sights the dwellers of 
Sweet-briar were familiar from their childhood. The small 
boy enjoyed dirt and freedom until the age of six or seven, 
and then endured dirt and labor for the rest of his life. 
The residents of the valley never thought their lot was an 
unhappy one. They went to wakes and got drunk with 
commendable regularity ; indulged now and then in a strike 
for higher wages, with the accompanying amusements of 
breaker-burning and rioting; prayed to be delivered from 
becoming aristocratic, lived up to every cent of their earn- 
ings, and were altogether a very fair class of miners. They 
lived in squalid little villages, or patches as they are called, 
which clustered about every colliery. There were seldom 
any yards to the ugly brown houses, while often the back 
door opened on a deep, horrible hole, the cave-in of some 
old mine. Truly, Sweet-briar was not an inviting place. 
But there was a pleasanter side to the picture. Up on 
the slope of the mountain, back from the collieries and re- 
moved from the patches, were four or five large, handsome 
houses. Here lived the rich operators who owned the 
neighboring collieries. Not the nicest neighborhood for 
educated people. But the scenery was beautiful. They 
were high enough to overlook the squalid details of the 
valley, and could see far away to distant, blue ranges, where 
the white steam and black culm heaps of barely discern- 
ible mines were picturesque, rather than ugly objects. 
Moreover, the winter was generally spent in the city. But 
one year it happened that all the operators remained at 
Sweet-briar through the winter. When the holidays came 
the young folks came home, bringing a host of school and 
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college friends along with them. The two weeks had 
slipped away as weeks of that kind will. They had gone 
sleighing, skating, had private theatricals, read Aldrich or 
Tennyson on snowy afternoons, sang, flirted, and had just 
such a good time as such a crowd could. 

And now the day before New Year’s had arrived. Soon 
they must separate. That afternoon they were a! sitting in 
the parlor of the Emerson mansion. A feeling of sadness 
had fallen upon them for the first time. The two weeks 
passed had made firm friends those who before had been 
strangers. That same group might never meet again. And 
yet, for a time, their lives had mingled, and nevermore 
could they be wholly nothing to each other. While talking 
thus, Tom Emerson came in and shouted: “I’ve struck 
the immensest racket you ever heard of. We’ll wind up 
with it. Who’s in for a big time?’ When they had shown 
the proper amount of curiosity, and the girls had declared 
that they were just dying to know what he meant, Tom be- 
gan: “I had to go over to the colliery at noon, and there [ 
met Jenkins, the inside boss. He was full of excitement 
about a large sheet of ice that had formed in the highest 
drift. I went down with him to see it. The drift is an old 
one, which has not been used for years, except as a water- 
way. It comes into the shaft about two hundred feet from 
the surface. Right across the mouth of it a dam was built 
to keep the water from going down into the lower workings. 
The water backed-up, froze last night, and now what do you 
say to having a torch-light skate there this evening?” A 
chorus of approval went up from the entire group. “ Won’t 
it be romantic?” said Miss Lucy. “Oh, it will be just too 
delightfully horrible for anything! Just like an Arabian 
Nights tale, don’t you know?” remarked Miss Northcote, 
with a pretended shudder. After more remarks of a simi- 
lar nature from the young ladies, and others of a rather 
practical turn from the men, it was decided to go. “ Hurry 
now and get ready,” said Tom. “The big powder sled will 
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be here for us in an hour! 
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At five o’clock the party were standing at the mouth of 
the shaft. When the girls had been assured that their 
weight would not break the thick wire cable, they stepped 
carefully upon the cage and were lowered into the earth. 
The cage had to make two trips to lower them all to the old 
drift. A great many torches and miners’ lamps had been 
placed around the cavern, and the lights, reflecting from the 
black ice, showed everything with great distinctness. There 
was plenty of room for skating. The drift at that point was 
very high, and was of the same width for a hundred feet 
back. Then the roof suddenly lowered, the sides contracted, 
and a low, narrow gangway led off along the coal vein. 

Seldom has a stranger scene been witnessed than the 
skating-party which now took place. The smoking torches 
threw the light upon the rocks around with strong brilliancy. 
The blackness stole out from the drift and tried to evercome 
the glare. But the ruddy gleams sprang from rock to rock; 
drove the lurking shadows farther back; turned the icicles 
into lanterns, and threw a glow into the narrow gangway 
itself. But it could go no farther. There the black shadows 
gathered strong and deep. They enveloped the rocks in 
damp, dark folds, and presented a wall of impenetrable 
blackness to the assaults of the gleaming shafts of light. 
The shouts of laughter and the ring of skates sounded 
strange there. To every sound was a multitude of hollow 
echoes ; and when they shouted in concert, the noise rolled 
away through the narrow galleries, growing fainter and 
more faint till it died away in far-off depths, or was lost as 
it wandered up the shaft, seeking the outer air. Then what 
dense, awful silence followed; silence in which they could 
hear each others’ hearts beat, and which it was a relief to 
break by circling round upon the dark ice and shouting once 
again. At last they began to dance the lanciers upon skates. 
There was no music, but they did not want any. Music 
would have been common, and this was an uncommon party. 
Miss Atwood and Tom Emerson did not dance, as the set 
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was full. Skating off a little distance, they sat down upon 
a block of stone and took in the novel sight. After a short 
time, Tom said, *“* Come, Miss Atwood, let us see how far 
the ice goes. That scene will look beautiful from the dark- 
ness yonder.” So they skated into the dark drift, the little 
lamp on Tom’s hat throwing a circle of feeble light around 
them. The way was narrow, and the air seemed warmer 
and damper than in the more open place. Thick pillars of 
wood propped the roof. They were old and covered with 
fungus. From the cross-pieces often hung the most beauti- 
ful drapery, gemmed as with rubies and diamonds, which, 
when touched by the hand, melted away like frost. They 
stopped and looked back. There was a sight never to be 
forgotten. The party going through the motions of the 
dance, seemed far away, as though seen through the large 
end of a spy-glass. Their voites seemed to come from a 
great distance, floating along the passage and dying in num- 
berless hollow echoes. It was a sight which beggared the 
most weird description they had ever read; which made 
mean the most fantastic dream they had ever dreamt. A 
picture from the Arabian Nights set before them. An old 
fairy-tale suddenly assuming shape and reality before their 
eyes. 

“How perfectly beautiful!” said Miss Atwood. “See 
there, where the drift gets narrow, how the light gleams on 
the points of the rocks, leaving the rest in shadow. How 
strange their voices sound. I cannot imagine anything 
more horrible than that laughter to one not knowing who 
it was.” ‘“ Ghostly, isn’t it?” replied Tom. “ You know 
this place used to be haunted. Come on, we will go a little 
farther and see the stone man, and then we will come back 
and bring the crowd in.” Miss Atwood looked rather 
doubtfully at the black drift. “ What is the stone man?’ 
she asked. “I'll tell you as we go. It is just a little 
farther. Let’s take off our skates. It is too narrow here.” 
Then, as they went along, Tom told his companion how 
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there had been a terrible explosion in the mine a great 
many years belore, from the effects of which an old miner 
had become insane. When he was able to go about he 
hung around the colliery, often going down the shaft, and 
especially frequenting the drift in which they then were. 
One day the boss came in here to see what old Jem was 
doing. To his surprise he found the crazy miner hard at 
work, carving out a statue from hard coal. “ It was singu- 
larly perfect ;” concluded Tom, “ here, you can see for your- 
self,” and Tom, holding his lamp to the side of the drift, 
brushed the fungous drapery off the stone man. Miss At- 
wood gave an exclamation of delight. The statue was cer- 
tainly fine. A stalwart miner in his working clothes, pick 
in hand, and all carved from one piece of hard anthracite. 
“Common miners often show wonderful skill in things of 
that kind,” said Tom. ‘ Old Jem was very proud of this. 
In those days a great many people visited the colliery, and 
Jem used to act as guide, always bringing them here and 
getting a good deal of money for it. One day he was found 
dead, lying across the drift, back there at the turn, where 
we rested. For a long time the miners would not come 
near this part of the colliery. Even yet, as they come up 
the shaft from work, they say that Jem was seen, as the cage 
flew past the drift, waiting to guide strangers in.” Tom 
ceased. 

“Don’t you think we had better go back now?” asked 
Miss Atwood. 

“Yes; its farther than I thought.” 

Somehow, the way back seemed long. Props would stick 
out, to be run against, and rocks which they had not noticed 
before hung so low that they were compelled to stoop. 
Tom at last began to wonder that they did not come to the 
turn where they could see the dancers. He was beginning 
to think they had gone very much farther than he had 
intended, when, suddenly, the drift widened, the roof be- 
came higher, and, to their astonishment, they found them- 
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selves at the shaft. But where were their gay companions? 
Where the brilliant lights? Was some trick being played 
upon them? Had the others blown out their lights, and 
hidden in some dark recess? That could not be. The only 
hiding place was the drift through which they had just come. 
They had undoubtedly gone up the shaft. Tom sat down, 
and with an appearance of unconcern which he did not feel, 
began leisurely to knock the sparks off the lamp-wick. 
Then he looked up and said, with a smile, “ Well, Miss 
Atwood, it seems we are left.” ‘* What shall we do? How 
could they leave us?” Tom noticed the tremor, in spite of 
her effort to keep it down. She was a city girl, and their situa- 
tion, bad enough at best, was doubly terrible to her. .“* Let me 
think a moment,” said Tom, placing the lamp on the ground 
and leaning his head on his hand. How vast the place 
seemed, in that feeble light! Its rays could not reach the 
roof, except where they fell upon the jagged outline of some 
lower-hanging rocks. Where before had been light, and 
noisy mirth, were now darkness and silence. How that 
silence gathered about them. It seemed to press in upon 
their senses from every cavern of the mine, as water fills 
and weighs into every part of a vessel. Their pulses made 
a noise. Their very thoughts seemed to speak aloud. Tom 
raised his head. ‘ Miss Atwood, you are a sensible woman, 
and I will tell you just what I think. We are in a fix. But, 
at the worst, we will be compelled to stay here only till 
to-morrow morning. Through my stupidity we were gone 
much longer than we should have been. When the time 
came for the cage to go up, the others went out in two par- 
ties. Each thought we were with the other. When they 
get into the sled they may miss us. But there is no use in 
concealing the fact that they may not. The crowd is so 
large. Then again, when they get home, some getting out 
at one house and some at another, our absence may be over- 
looked there, and not be discovered till morning. If we are 
missed at the top of the shaft, they will be back in a few 
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minutes. If not till they get home, they will be back in an 
hour. In case they are not here then, we must make up 
our minds to wait. Now, Miss Atwood, that is the worst of 
it. There is no danger, only a little discomfort. Let me 
put this gum coat behind you, it will be more easy.” 

Tom went over these points with the brevity of a lawyer. 
But, for all his apparent candor, he had not told his com- 
panion the worst. The next day was New Years. There 
would be no work at the colliery. The engineer would 
probably go off for the day, and it might be late in the even- 
ing before anyone could be found to run the engine. More- 
over, the small miner’s lamp which he had was nearly burned 
out; and unless he could find some oil, they would be left 
in total darkness. Miss Atwood had listened silently to 
what Tom said, and now sat leaning against a rock with her 
eyes closed. Tom began to look around, and soon, to his 
great delight, found a small can of oil. It was enough to 
jast them as long as they could possibly want it. Leaning 
out over the shaft he listened. There was no sound above. 
No party was returning to take them out. Far down in the 
lower workings he could faintly hear the sound of falling 
water. The more he thought of it, the more he became 
convinced that they could not get up the shaft before the 
next night. The consequences of exposure to the damp air, 
added to hunger and nervous exhaustion, might be fatal to 
his delicate companion. An hour and a half had passed, 
and no one had come. “ Ella,” said Tom, “ if you are strong 
enough, perhaps we can get out of this without waiting till 
to-morrow. Do you feel like trying?” She started up 
instantly. “Oh, Tom! Mr. Emerson, can we? Let us 
try. The last hour has been an age to me. This is such a 
dreadful place. Let us try. How can we?” “This old 
drift opens out on the side of the mountain two miles from 
Sweet-briar. If we could get through it to the outside, it 
would be a mile to the nearest house. But the drift has not 
been used for years, except as a waterway. It may be 
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impassable. At al! events it will be terribly hard to get 
through, for the mud and water will be deep.” “Oh! but 
let us try it. I’m strong enough, and [ can’t wait here all 
this time.” ‘ We will try it, then.” 

They passed along the drift, not stopping this time to look 
at the coal-man, and soon were wading through ice, mud 
and water. For here, away from the shaft, the air was 
warmer and the water but half frozen. The lamp threw a 
little circle of light about them, the darkness parting before, 
and closing in again behind with denser blackness, as though 
cutting off all hope of return. Their progress was delayed 
in many places by rotten timbers, which had fallen out of 
position. Every now and then fantastic festoons of fungus 
hung from the roof as though to stop their way, but melted 
away at a touch. On they splashed and waded, getting 
weary, wet and cold. On and on into the darkness, till it 
seemed as though their journey would end at the earth’s 
center. Once, while resting on a rock which had fallen 
from the roof, a thought struck Tom which brought his 
heart up into his throat with a choking jump. What if, in 
these old, abandoned workings, they should come upon a 
body of gas. One spark from the lamp, and then an ex- 
plosion that would rend the very mountains! For a moment 
he could hardly think. Then he held the lamp up carefully 
in the center of the drift. At first the flame stood perpen- 
dicular. Then, oh, how eagerly he watched it! the taper- 
ing point inclined in the direction whence they had come. 
The inclination was slight, but it showed him that there was 
a current of air through the drift. They went on again. 
The way was too narrow to allow Tom to be of much assist- 
ance to Miss Atwood, but her pluck and bravery excited 
his admiration. Often the mud was knee-deep. Often, 
where the roof had caved or the props fallen, they had to 
almost crawl through. It was a long, weary way, but at 
last the wind blew cold in their faces. The water became 
covered with ice again, and, finally, they stepped out into 
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the open air, amid the rocks and trees of a wild mountain 
side. It was snowing furiously. Miss Atwood was com- 
pletely exhausted, and Tom himself was ready to drop. To 
seek a house in the valley was not to be thought of. But 
to stay there was to freeze. The wind died down for a 
moment, when suddenly a familiar sound reached Tom’s 
ears. It was the regular, long-drawn sigh of a pumping 
engine. Seating his companion within the entrance of the 
mine, he climbed over the rocks and snow-drifts in the 
direction of the sound. It was as he expected. One of 
those pumping engines, which run for hours without any 
attention, and which are often found in out-of-the-way 
places in the mining region, was situated near by. The 
engine house was locked, but he soon broke it open, and 
then went after Miss Atwood. It was hard to get her along, 
but he brought her to the door at last. She saw the red 
glare under the furnace; felt the warm glow, and then she 
knew no more. 


One evening, a month afterward, Tom was sitting in his 
room at college, when a friend came in. ‘ What’s this?” 
he asked, picking up a tin lamp from the mantel. Then 
Tom told him of his New Year’s adventure, ending with: 
“T tell you what, Jack, she is the best girl in the world, 
and I want you to be around when she becomes Mrs. Tom 
Emerson.” 


1 oices, 


HE golden age of poetry has passed, and we possess the 
fruits of a lost art. We can well say lost, for how few 
of our modern productions can be classed with former out- 
bursts of genius. Surely the tendency of the present is 


entirely too much toward the practical, if we are to lose 
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that form of expression which is the highest product of the 
human mind. Nature is still an open book to those who 
will set forth her charms in verse. The emotions and 
passions of men are as fruitful themes as ever. The beau- 
ties of heaven and the terrors of hell can yet clothe an epic 
with grandeur. Yes, every dew-drop with its beautiful 
hues, every rill with its musical sound, every river flowing 
in silent course past majestic peak or nestling valley, old 
ocean, all are ready to make man’s heart vibrate in unison 
with them, if but genius interpret their meaning. Why, 
then, are we destined to be cast into a desert of practical 
thought? Ere long our very natures will cry out for a 
second Paradise Lost, and the only response will be in stately, 
cold prose. If it is possible to keep this truly noble art 
from vanishing as a summer cloud, or if it can be brought 
back as a tempest to awe the soul of man, human character 
will be softened, and breathe in a purer, brighter atmos- 


phere. 


\HE May number of the Liv. had an editorial on the 

judges of the preliminary J. O. and Lynde Debate Con- 
tests. Ilas anything been done on the subject? The Lit. 
is right in the matter. If the Halls have taken no action 
already, would it not be well for them to appoint committees 
for a joint conference with members of the Faculty? All 
the Professors who have been approached on the subject, 
have agreed that the Halls should not be restricted in select- 
ing the judges, and that the latter should be, as far‘as pos- 
sible, men who are unacquainted with the several contest- 
ants. The time for these contests is now approaching, and 
action is opportune. The societies should not allow another 
year to pass without taking a step of such manifest advan- 


tage. 
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\ E HAVE lately had Carlyle held up to us as, if nota 

model, at least, a guide, for the acquisition of a good 
and forcible style in composition. I do not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that his style is forcible, or that the study of it 
may be a good corrective of dullness and inanity. But it 
appears to me that the kind of force which does most exe- 
cution is not the trip-hammer power of Carlyle, but the 
keen, razor-like force of DeQuincey or Lowell. And college 
men are too easily captivated by the former kind—the 
swelling climaxes of Macaulay and the jolting, thundering 
Germanisms of Carlyle. Their ear deceives them. They 
tail to observe the emptiness of Macaulay’s style; its bril- 
liancy makes one forget that the colors are so superficial. 
One may also read a page of Carlyle, be delighted and over- 
whelmed by the high-sounding phraseology, and yet remain 
in profound ignorance of what it all means. 

A good essay might be written on the development of 
English prose style. It might relate how the preéminently 
grand style of Milton gave place a century later to the 
heaviness of Dr. Johnson; how Goldsmith corrected this 
with simplicity ; how Addison had been, for half a century 
or more, the model for smoothness and elegance; how 
Burke’s warmth and splendor developed into Macaulay’s 
metallic rhetoric. Finally, it might describe the course of 
more modern English prose, whose end is beauty, and whose 
method is simplicity; instancing DeQuincey, Thackeray, 
Froude, Arnold and Ruskin. In our own country, classical 
prose began with Irving, who, it seems, took up the chain 
of evolution where Addison, Swift and Goldsmith left it. 
Hawthorne marks the next stage, while Holmes and Lowell, 
and Howells and Stedman, represent the most modern 
phase. 

Would it be presumptuous to ask that, at some future 
library meeting, we may listen to an essay on this interest- 
ing, and as yet unattempted, theme? 
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gee MANNER of teaching the classics has been the cause 
of much controversy, and we can find as diversified views 
as there have been writers. Garfield, Blackie, and Sidney 
Smith, have expressed their opinion on the subject, in well- 
chosen words. It is hardly possible that their “ warping” 
has been along the same line. Garfield’s address on * Col- 
lege Education” dates back to ’67, but its merits have 
caused its republication. A lover of Greek, and in full 
sympathy with the study of the classics, he yet censured the 
present method of teaching them severely. He says of the 
complicated Greek sentence: “To study each word in its 
meanings, inflections and relations, and build up in the 
mind, out of these polished materials, a sentence, perfect as 
a temple, and filled with Greek thought, which has dwelt 
there two thousand years, is almost an act of creation; it 
calls into activity all the faculties of the mind.” But he 
also adds: “To write verses in these languages, to study 
elaborate theories of accent and the ancient pronunciation 
of both Greek and Latin, to toil over the innumerable excep- 
tions to the arbitrary rules of quantity, these no more con- 
stitute a knowledge of the spirit and genius of the Greek 
and Latin languages than counting the number of pegs in a 
man’s boots makes us acquainted with his moral and intel- 
lectual character.” 

Sidney Smith is not less emphatic when he castigates the 
methods of studying the classics then in vogue. “A learned 
man!—a scholar'—a man of erudition! One who is 
acquainted with the science of government,—one who has 
studied Chemistry? No; this is not learning. The distin- 
guishing abstract term, the epithet of scholar, is reserved 
for him who writes on the olic reduplication, and is 
familiar with the Syllurgian method of arranging defectives 
in » and ».” And again: “If there is anything which fills 
reflecting men with melancholy and regret, it is the waste 
of mortal time, parental money, and puerile happiness, in 
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the present method of pursuing Latin and Greek.” Has the 
teaching of these materially changed since then? 

To heal this breach between science and the classics, men 
like John Stuart Blackie come forward with a compromise 
measure. They propose the teaching of language by the 
Natural Method. If this take place, all one’s “linguistic 
knowledge will not lie stored up in the shape of grammat- 
ical rules, a part to be consulted, slowly, when need may be, 
like a lawyer’s books,” but “ ready for action, like the swift 
steel of an expert swordsman.” 

This “Natural Method” is not an untried theory. Six 
weeks’ residence in Germany is better for a complete under- 
standing of the German language than six years’ study of it 
in any college. Will it be said that “German is not a dead 
language?” Neither is the Greek. The modern Greek of 
to-day reads his Plato and Sophocles with more ease than 
we do Chaucer. Efforts are being put forth by the Greek 
press to recover and maintain the old classic style; and, best 
refutation of all, Greek is taught now, according to the 
“Natural Method,” by a native Athenian, in the Amherst 
Summer School of Languages. 


T SEEMS strange that, out of such a large number of 
students, seldom ten men respond to a call for a run by 
the Hare and Hounds Club. There is nothing more in- 
vigorating than a run of a few miles in the open country. 
Following the trail, tracing one when lost, solving the diffi- 
culties of a poor scent, all render the exercise a pleasant one. 
The hares, though often sighted, are seldom caught, but a 
glimpse is enough to start the pack across ditch and over 
fence in hot pursuit. The finish is generally exciting, espe- 
cially as a prize awaits “ first in.” At the end of the year 
a handsome trophy is awarded the man who reaches home 
first the greatest number of times. A good run depends on 
the number of starters, and so we would advise all, who 
possibly can, to participate in the sport. 
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HE benefits of the lecture system have been argued, pro 

and con, almost from time immemorial. Look at the 
great German universities, its advocates say, and tell us, if 
you can, that instruction by lectures fails to produce satis- 
factory results. But we are not discussing the theoretics of 
the question; and what the German universities do, or do 
not do, is of but littie moment to us. Lectures may be well 
enough, training men, as they must, to think quickly and 
to find ready expression for their thoughts in words. But 
when these same lectures are delivered at such a rate as to 
make it impossible to take down even the essential points 
under discussion, unless one is a professional short-hand 
reporter, then the lecture system becomes not only a bore, 
but a positive injury. For the men become disinterested, 
inattentive and noisy, losing what they might gain by care- 
ful attention without note-taking, and relying on imperfectly 
gotten up printed notes, for the examination at the end of 
the term. We protest against being bombarded with words 
of eight syllables and twenty-one letters, (e. g., anthropomor- 
phological,) at the rate of thirty closely-written pages an 
hour. 


TI‘HE new water-tower, or, more technically, the stand-pipe, 

has lately become an object of great interest. Hardly a 
day passes which does not see several students climbing to 
the top, if, after going half way up, they haven’t concluded 
that terra firma has more charms for them. From this, the 
highest point between New York and Philadelphia, the 
view is magnificent. Princeton lies below, so thickly shaded 
as to seem almost built in a grove. Trenton, always an 
interesting sight, can be plainly seen. Kingston and Hights- 
town lie off to the east and south, while the whole country, 
for miles around, seems resplendent in its autumn dress. 
But the finest sight of all has been the privilege of the few. 
Strive to get up some morning at half-past five, ascend the 
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ladder, and you will feel abundantly repaid. Far off to the 
southeast the rising sun, reflected in the waters of the 
Atlantic, can be seen, while the fresh morning air will give 
you such an appetite for breakfast as you have not had fora 
month. 


T IS undeniable that the universal tendency of modern 

educational ideas is toward the practical in after life. 
But why make the classics the central point of attack, or, 
more properly, restrict antagonism almost exclusively to 
them? It is certainly well enough to have some knowledge 
of Latin and Greek; and a man is not liberally educated 
until he has acquired this knowledge. 

If those who oppose the study of classics would give the 
world more practical college men—men fitted to meet the 
unexpected emergencies of life—they must look to another 
source than the abolition of required Latin and Greek. 
The error lies farther back toward the beginning. Prof. 
Walker comes nearer striking the key-note when, at a 
recent examination of a Boston High School, he throws up 
his hands in horror to find that the class in Physics is un- 
able “to tell why water rises in the pump.” If Prof. 
Francis Walker should be commissioned to examine the 
total number of men who graduate in a single year, from 
the six most distinguished American colleges, how many 
would fail to answer the same question? Or, to resort to 
an inquiry still more practical, how many would fail to cor- 
rectly work an example in compound interest? Evidently, 
a much larger proportion than the outside world has ever 
taken into consideration. 

The evil, however, can never be eradicated by taking 
from or adding to the required curriculum. Elementary 
Arithmetic would hardly be appropriate in the course of an 
institution of advanced learning. And yet in these ele- 
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mentary studies lies the germ of ready, practical knowledge. 
The evil is in previous preparation, and the preparatory 
school will never increase its standard until compelled to do 
so by the college. When college examinations are made, 
not more rigid in everything, but more comprehensive, the 
preparatory schools will meet the requirements, and equip 
students more thoroughly for practical demands. It is much 
more important that a boy should know the exact situation 
of Mont Blane, than its actual height in feet and inches, 
It will be of more impor‘ance to him to thoroughly under- 
stand simple interest, than to undertake, foo soon, higher 
mathematics in order to prepare for college. When the 
elementary schools have become acquainted with this truth, 
we will have more practical men than can possibly result 
from the elimination of Latin and Greek from the college 
curriculum. 


YUE arrangement of Saturday recitations leaves the hour 

immediately after chapel without an exercise in both the 
Junior and Senior classes. With many Saturday is the only 
time for literary work, and such a severe break in the fore- 
noou practically causes the waste of half a day. More can 
be done in two or three hours of concentrated thought and 
labor, than in many with frequent interruptions. No one 
feels justified in commencing a duty which will be inter- 
rupted as soon as begun, while if the recitations came at an 
earlier hour much could be done before the afternoon, which 
should be free from study. Especially is this applicable to 
those who spend a part of Saturday in the laboratory. It 
is useless to go there knowing an experiment or observation 
will be suddenly ended by the recitation bell. If it is the 
object of the “ powers that be” to keep a few men from 
leaving town, it is a regulation that injures the majority. 
A proper consideration of the subject will show that a 
change is both desirable and necessary. 
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4 STRIKING remark was made by a gentleman at one of 
+4 the President’s library meetings last summer. He 
exclaimed, “That we have no Walhalla of patriotism here, 
is a shame!” and proceeded to show that, in the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, there 
were more graduates of Princeton than of all other colleges 
combined, save two, which, we presume, were William and 
Mary and Harvard. “If the men whom Dr. Witherspoon 
trained had been taken out of that convention, there would 
have been no United States,’ was another remark in the 
same connection. All through New England one finds 
granite shafts and costlier memorials of Revolutionary bat- 
tles. But where, on the face of the earth, is there a fitter 
place for such marks of honor than here in our midst? No 
monument points to the spot where Mercer fell, and no 
inscription on our campus relates how the patriots forced 
Nassau Hall. We merely suggest that, if we are to remem- 
ber our inheritance, the fame of our Lee and Ellsworth and 
Paterson, these measures of respect should not be neglected. 


TEARLY every man on his return to Princeton this year 
4‘ was heard to exclaim at the sight of the old elms so 
withered and nearly destroyed by the inroads of the “ orange 
and black” beetle. The crowning beauty of our College 
campus are these numerous and venerable elms, under 
whose wide-spreading and protecting arms class after class 
have passed to and fro; for years they have stood by, 
speechless observers of college pranks and games, never for 
a moment betraying the secrets they have been privy to, 
only murmuring them to each other in their gentle breezes. 
There is a certain sadness in witnessing a dying tree; it 
seems to be a human thing, endowed with feeling, “as if 
God’s messenger through the close wood screen.” No more 
beautiful picture can be portrayed than the moonlight break- 
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ing through the dense foliage of the trees in front of North 
on a soft summer’s night, when the campus seems flecked 
with silvery pools, in whose surface the shadows of the 
leaves stand out clearly defined; or on the snow in winter, 
when the leaves have been stripped away, and the naked 
limbs throw out their ghostly, pointed fingers as if inter- 
lacing hands in a demoniac, secret grip. 

Only a few of our trees can claim to be of the “ forest 
primeval,” and, strictly speaking, the age of even these 
dates back not much further than the time when the people 
of Princeton offered this ground for the College. The three 
sycamores in front of Dr. Murray’s house, no doubt, have 
outlived all the presidents of Princeton College. We have 
heard one of our professors say, not long since, that he re- 
membered, when a student here, the planting of all the 
trees now between East and West Colleges. 

Although attempts have been made to rescue these elms 
from this destroyer, the beetle, by the use of tar-bands and 
washing the leaves with poison, yet these remedies seem to 
be futile, and the doom of the trees sealed. 


hidlitorials, 


T IS with sincere regret that we announce the resignation 
of Mr. Baldwin. Our readers will miss him no less than 
we ourselves. He felt compelled to secure more time for 
college work; and his former colleagues, while reluctant to 
lose his help and efficient management, could not hold him 
against his better judgment. The vacancy will be supplied 
by competition, which may or may not close with the Novem- 
ber number, according to the amount and quality of the 
work handed in. 
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We would remind our contributors, and especially mem- 
bers of the Senior Class who are not contributors, that the 
Lit. offers two prizes, one of twenty dollars, the other of 
fifteen, to the best and next best contributor for the year; 
the decisions to be based on both quantity and quality. 
Members of the board are not eligible; and judges will be 
chosen at the close of this volume. We would urge more 
men from ’85 to try for next year’s board, as the competition 
from that class is as yet confined to a few, and it will prob-, 
ably be more difficult to have articles accepted in the clos- 
ing numbers than at present. 

A word as to the kind of contributions desired. Stories, 
sketches and verses stand a better chance of being accepted 
than essays. And has the spirit of humor entirely died out 
in College? Are there no pregnant college questions which 
will bear discussion? We have known men to hand in the 
most labored and stilted masses of composition imaginable, 
only to have them rejected; while they kept in their desks 
just the sort of thing we want, namely, those little jottings 
and miscellaneous sketches, and those unambitious verses, 
which we would have been glad to publish. 


IS a frequent act of many an ’84 man to take down the 
catalogue which was issued in 1880, and after brushing 
away the dust, to run over the names of the Freshmen of 
that day. Those who are left now would make a miserably 
small class, if there had been no accessions at the openings 
of the three subsequent years. ‘“ Eyes gave out,” “ went 
into business,” “was requested,” or “concluded to go to 
avoid being requested,” these grim phrases only emphasize 
“the mutability of earthly things.” But something of hap- 
pier import is suggested by the fact that, in spite of losing, 
it may be fifty men, ’84 is larger now than in her Freshman 
year. The additions have been made almost entirely from 
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the western and southern states. It all amounts to this. In 
those states there are plenty of colleges near at hand, which 
are fully capable of giving men the elements of a classical 
education, of bringing them up to an equal rank with the 
Senior or Junior classes in Princeton. But here many of 
these colleges practically stop, for although they offer ad- 
vanced instruction in sciences, philosophy, literature and 
linguistics, their promises in these particulars cannot, from 
.the nature of the case, be well carried out. The best of 
their students come to the sea-board institutions and enter 
advanced classes. A glance at Harvard’s catalogue shows 
in the Senior class many an A. B. of these small colleges, 
and it is safe to say that Harvard and Princeton are not 
alone in securing men of this description. 

Now, the question arises, if we have gained so much by 
the unguided preference of these collegiate emigrants, 
would it not be wise to designedly mould the curriculum so 
as to secure even greater accessions? What do these men 
especially seek here? Generally, they are of more than the 
average maturity, and have been thoroughly drilled in the 
subjects which are taught here in Freshman and Sophomore 
years. If we mistake not, they come attracted by our elec- 
tive system, with the more or less clearly-defined purpose of 
specializing their work. If a man has been a particularly 
fine classical scholar in some little university out west, he 
comes to Princeton expecting to pursue the study of classics 
under greater advantages than the western place could 
afford. So with other lines of work. Princeton does offer 
favorable terms to such students, terms generous enough 
when compared with those to be had in most eastern col- 
leges. But who can fail to see how mean and inadequate 
they are, compared with what they might be? The classical 
scholar, above referred to, can, in Junior year, have Latin 
and Greek only twice a week apiece, and if he takes them 
both must give up entirely the modern languages, Anglo- 
Saxon and mathematics. In Senior year the time for his 
specialty is reduced one-half. 
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The difficulty is, that if this apparent evil were remedied, 
the standard of the college would be virtually lowered, for 
its average graduate would have less general education than 
under our present system. Then, if the prosecution of 
specialties is to be engouraged, and at the same time the 
standard of general education requisite for a diploma main- 
tained, the entrance standard must be raised. This is an 
old conclusion reached by a new argument. The trouble 
often is that, when the opponents of an increased standard 
see that conclusion, they refuse to read the argument by 
which it is reached. So this time we have put the argument 
first and brought in the thesis afterwards. 


{OCIAL life in the College seems to be at a low ebb this 
\O year. This living, stirring democracy is losing its vital- 
ityas a unit. If our college world was a nation, the Momm- 
sen or Niebubr of the future would dwell with glowing elo- 
quence upon this period of the decline of national life. 
Three years ago a sentiment or an opinion, once started from 
an influential source, would permeate the mass of students 
with startling rapidity. There were more gatherings for 
the public welfare; we saw more of each other, and took a 
deeper interest in the common good. The closing of the 
University Hotel has had something to do with this trans- 
ference of interest from public to individual affairs. When, 
in the old days, the crowd used to disperse so noisily after 
their performances at evening chapel, it was but to meet 
again along the walk between Reunion and the Gym., to see 
the University team practice foot-ball there; and after sup- 
per there was the same crowd gathered in the hotel. As it 
is now, each man minds his own business more, perhaps, 
but certainly takes less interest in public matters. However 
beneficial this individuality may be on the side of discipline, 
it cannot fail to work harm to athletics and other general 
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interests. Let us not lose our social enthusiasm. As the 
College grows, there is no doubt that its social unity will 
more and more diminish; but let us uphold it as long as 
possible. To do otherwise is positively selfish. And even 
from selfish motives, it is to every man’s advantage to enter 
heart and soul into as many of the common projects as he 
‘an consistently uphold. 


()X° social feature of former years might well be intro- 

duced again. We refer to the lecture course, which 
used to be such a source of pleasure and profit during sec- 
ond term. The association was composed of students, and, 
as proof of its success, it is stated that it never, until within 
recent years, failed to declare a satisfactory dividend. This 
association brought here such men as Wendell Phillips and 
John B. Gough, and was particularly happy in securing the 
services of noted foreigners who happened to be lecturing 
in this country. They generally closed the year’s course 
with a musical entertainment by some first-class organiza- 
tion, as the Boston Quintette Club. To be sure, the old 
question of a hall comes up whenever any such project is 
broached now. It is more difficult to hire the Second 
Church than it was then. But in view of the fact that many 
good lecturers will be in the field this winter, there is still 
a chance for some association to deserve well of the College. 
There is no reason why we should not have heard Mr. Free- 
man when he was in this country, or why we should not 
listen to Mr. Matthew Arnold this year. 


TXHERE is a wide distinction between exercise and ath- 

letics. There is, also, a close connection between them. 
It is no easy matter to determine to what extent the rivalry 
and publicity of the latter are essential to the keeping up of 
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the former. Everyone who has studied the subject in Col- 
lege will admit that, if exercise is to get suflicient attention, 
athletics. must be permitted. By athletics, we mean organ- 
ized exercise, having for its chief interest the excitement of 
competition. We do not pretend to believe that the main 
interest, or even a prominent interest, of athletics is exer- 
cise. Athletics, however, undesignedly tends to exercise. 
There are two classes of people who are accustomed to dis- 
cuss the athletic question. One class is the public. They 
take the view that athletics is an end, and forget that it is 
alsoa means. And since that end, as they view it, must be 
pernicious,—being merely an unprofitable excitement,—they 
would impose heavy restrictions upon public games. The 
other class are those who compose the student community. 
They enjoy athletics in and for itself, apart from any con- 
sideration of exercise. Moreover, they cannot be blind to 
the fact that exercise without organization and competition 
is virtually impossible. Consequently, their chafing at the 
restrictions dictated by the public, is not to be wondered at. 
The College community would, if left to itself, foster almost 
unlimited indulgence in athletics. Now, it is plain that 
both classes have a measure of truth and a measure of 
untruth in their arguments. The public is right in exclaim- 
ing at over-indulgence, but wrong in failing to recognize 
the necessary connection between athletics and exercise. 
The students are right in recognizing this relation, but 
wrong in over-estimating it. We do not care to discuss 
whether or no the Facuity lower their dignity and exercise 
an unnecessary prerogative, when they make minute and 
stringent rules for the regulation of out-door games. We 
certainly admit that they have a right to do so, if they care 
to follow such a dangerous and unpopular policy. We also 
grant that, since they have taken this matter in hand, the 
rules they have given us are wise enough. They have made, 
it must be allowed, a fair compromise between the two 
opposing demands of public and college sentiment. But 
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now that they have arbitrated squarely, no further meddling 
should be done. If the Trustees and Faculty are to listen to 
every appeal made to them by outsiders, if they are to 
shrink from every word of public censure that the news- 
papers print, there will be an end to all stability and self- 


respect. 


\We ARE glad to know that a change is to be effected in 

the kind of subjects discussed at our library meetings. 
While there was little to complain of in the meetings as 
formerly held, except that so few undergraduates took an 
active part in them, it was yet evident that the reason why 
they did not do so was that the subjects were outside of 
their sphere of work and interest. It gave us all great 
pleasure to listen to papers in refutation of Mr. Spencer; 
but how many of us had read that author’s works? It was, 
no doubt, a privilege to hear such valuable contributions to 
the sciences of mind and physiology as were read in the 
meetings of last year, but if a student is expected to talk 
freely on such topics, he must have some preconceived ideas 
to start with. A Junior, or even a Senior, in College has 
very few ideas on mental and physical science worth express- 
ing. But this year it is proposed to follow the brilliant 
example set by Dr. McCosh last month, and infuse a more 
distinctly literary tone into the library meetings. Literature 
is a field not altogether unexplored by undergraduates, and, 
therefore, we may expect increased attendance and interest. 
Not a man present at the reading of the paper on Carlyle 
but knew a little about that author before going to the meet- 
ing, and a great deal more when he came away. 
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Literary Gossip, 


Peon the many scenes associated with the name of Thackeray, the 
most delightful are his pictures of Bohemian club-life. The glorious 
nights spent at the “ Haunt,” where, from amid clouds of smoke and 
the din of laughter and cheering, the gay old choruses used to ring 
out under the jovial reign of “honest Tom Sarjent,” seem veritable 
noctes ambrosiane to us of duller times. There will never be another 
Colonel Newcome; so we shall never see his manly form and hear his 
happy voice, as he sings the ballad of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” in the 
“Cave of Harmony.” Is there any chapter in all English fiction 
which can be for a moment compared with that first chapter of “The 
Newcomes?” Read it, if you wish to feel a breadth and freedom of 
life, a wild pulsation of animal spirits, a manly tenderness, and a 
righteous indignation, all in the course of half an hour. Give the 
genial novelist a dowager countess, or a fast but sound-hearted young 
hero, to describe, and he could not be more really at home, and in his 
best mood, than when refurbishing and filling with old-time light some 
club, where journalists, law students, and poor quill-drivers of all sorts, 
were wont to congregate. What a dreary life did Pendennis lead, in 
those melancholy lodgings in Lamb Court Temple! But how glori- 
ously did he make up for his daytime misery by his boisterous mid- 
night revelry at the club called “The Back Kitchen,” in the “ Field- 
ing’s Head,” in Covent Garden! These are but specimens of the dear 
old wayside inns which fiction has built and licensed for the accom- 
modation of posterity, where we, of a more unsocial race and genera- 
tion, may regale ourselves, when convivially disposed. These, and a 
host of others in Shakespeare’s time, or Dr. Johnson’s and Goldsmith’s, 
all rise from the past, as we walk with Wm. H. Rideing, in the October 
Century, “In the Footsteps of Thackeray.” Those old /iterati knew the 
value of sociability. There would be fewer literary ‘‘cranks,” fewer 
narrow-minded pedants, if there existed now such conditions of free 
communication and recreative ease, in which, as Dr. Holmes puts it, 
you might “see wisdom in slippers and science in a short jacket.” 
Peace to the ashes of the club-houses, and of their frequenters, too. 
We can with confidence cry out to them, into the other world, as did 
Keats,— 


“Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ’"’ 
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— The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast Table makes, somewhere, a sage 
remark, to the effect that poems, like meerschaums, must be kept and 
used. We are reminded of this analogy by the number of editions of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets that have been lately published. The most 
recent is Mr. Rolfe’s, bound uniform with his editions of the plays. 
In these rich-colored pipe-bowls of poetry we have the sober brown 
and gold of the great master’s moments of quiet relaxation. After 
the labor and excitement of creating Lear, we can picture him taking 
the meerschaum sonnet and mellowing it with such calm utterances as 


“When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought, 
I summon up remembrance ot things past.” 


But, seriously, one of these cheap and beautiful editions should be in 
every student’s room, and not there for ornament merely, but for con- 
stant use. Such fine sonnets as the twenty-third, twenty-ninth, thirty- 
third, seventy-third, one hundred and sixth, one hundred and seventh, 
and one hundred and sixteenth, will repay memorizing, hetter, per- 
haps, than the same amount taken anywhere else in our literature. 


— Among the Open Letters of the October Century are two which, it 
is to be hoped, will be followed by others in the same vein. Under the 
heading “Some of the Younger English Poets,” we are treated to 
brief criticisms of the work of Mr. E. W. Gosse and Mr. Andrew 
Lang. These are two of the most promising and hard-working young r 
writers of our time. One who takes up a poem of Lang, or Gosse, or 
Coventry Patmore, or Austin Dobson, or Philip Bourke Marston, 
expecting to find any very decided marks of genius, as commonly 
understood, will be disappointed. He will discover talent; he will 
find evidences of the most perfect elaboration. If ever poets were 
artists, these men are. Their lyrics are like well-cut, polished dia- 
monds: they show best in the strongest light, and can be looked at 
from many sides and as often as you please. But in freedom of move- 
ment and power of emotion, they are strangely lacking. It is always 
so, when literature is well paid, and patronized by princes; its native 
vigor comes from mother earth, and only when in contact with her 
does it possess its greatest strength. The external form of many of 
these poems is a good example of what is meant by saying that they 
have artistic perfection but lack genius. Can you imagine anything 
more intricate in completeness, and more complete in intricacy, than 
a Provengal sestina or ballade? And yet the crowding conceptions of 
Milton, the sweeping impulse of Wordsworth, or the passion of Shel- ‘ 
ley, could never have been “cabined, cribbed, confined,” in such close 
quarters. Of course, there are exceptions to this rule, notably Swin- 
burne, who certainly has poetic fire and freedom of action, however 
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we may despise his “Criticism of Life.” And leaving Tennyson and 
Browning out of consideration, no one will deny seriousness and vital 
force to Matthew Arnold's poems. In these qualities, his work stands 
far above any man’s since his great master and friend Wordsworth. 

To any who may desire a closer acquaintance with these authors, we 
recommend a volume of selections published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, entitled “ Living English Poets.” In turning the pages of this 
book, one is struck by the lack of that flavor of the soil which is so 
perceptible in all our American poets. The subjects are mainly classi- 
cal, or derived from the legends of the Romance period. There is too 
little which indicates that the authors are Englishmen, living in our 
own times. 


— It is very pleasant to hear a good authority agree with one’s own 
belief, especially when the authority’s dictum may make things easier 
for one. Most collegians will, therefore. feel better when they read 
the words in which the Century refutes Prof. Jevous’ defense of cram- 
ming as an educational method. The following sentences are well 
worth quotation: ‘‘The main purpose of education is not to promote 
success in life, but to raise the standard of life itself; and this object 
can be attained only by those higher studies which call forth the pow- 
ers of reason, moral feeling, and artistic taste. The history of Greek 
philosophy, and, indeed, of Greek civilization generally, is a standing 
refutation of all cramming theories of education.” 


— The tenth of November will be the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Martin Luther. We may, therefore, expect many criti- 
cisms of his work, and many magazine biographies of the man. It is 
proposed that the Seminary and College join in commemorative exer- 
cises, literary and musical. It is to be hoped that the united choirs 
will render some of Luther’s chorals, as “‘ Nun danket”’ and “ Ein feste 
Burg.” 

— We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the Cata- 
logue of the Art Department of the New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute. This beautiful volume contains a long list of 
illustrations from original drawings, etchings, albertypes, and photo- 
engravings, besides a symposium of short articles on various phases of 
American art, by prominent art critics and editors. It is probable that 
a more elaborate and attrective catalogue was never published in this 
country. The original exhibits numbered over seven hundred, and 
of these the illustrations are specimens. The albertypes and photo- 
engravings are especially fine. It is quite unusus] to find, in a repro- 
duction, such distinctness of outline united to breadth of expression. 
For this superb volume, the public is indebted to Mr. Arthur B. Tur- 
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nure, a Princeton graduate, now proprietor of the Art Age Press, 132 
Nassau street, New York. 

— In the October Atlantic, Emerson’s “‘ Historic Notes of Life and Let- 
ters in Massachusettr,” is worthy of notice; also, Mr. C. E. Craddock’s 
story, “ A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Settlemint.” 


tilitars’ Table, 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 

O FEW were the exchanges that had been received up to last week, 

we had almost concluded college journalism was on the wane, and 
that the editors were either dead or had given up the business. We 
believed the latter reason was the true one, for, notwithstanding the 
popular belief that all editors are opulent and live in the greatest 
luxury, with no expenses or cares to bother them, we know from ex- 
perience this is not true, and when the printer calls for cash it is either 
pay or “no play.” But things had not come to quite such a bad pass. 
Now, papers are pouring in from all sides. In fact, it was deemed 
necessary to run an extra freight car on the “branch road’ last week 
to accommodate the rush of mail matter, and we were compelled to 
enter into a contract with the Post Office Department, whereby our 
mail is now delivered at the front door of the sanctum by mammoth 
mail wagons constructed for that special purpose. “There’s millions 
in it,” was our involuntary exclamation, as we shoved open the door 
this afternoon and saw the pile which was awaiting us. It would have 
been a difficult matter to analyze our feelings, as we sat down before 
that tower of Babel (foreign for chin music), and started upon the 
task of reviewing the papers. Despair lest the job should prove an 
endless one, hope that we should find something to interest our read- 
ers, and fear lest we should not, all mingled together in decidedly 
unhappy confusion. 

But our mind was soon relieved, and we settled back contented and 
happy, for the present numbers turned out to be rather above the 
average. The new crushed-raspberry-colored cover of The Michigan 
Argonaut first caught our esthetic eye. It is a decided improvement 
over the respectable but rather bilious appearance which the Argonaut 
presented last year. The interior has also been improved, for the 
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print is clearer and better than it has been heretofore. But, while we 
not» this advancement in the mechanical get-up of the paper, we are 
sorry to say the intellectual portion has not improved in the same ratio. 
“Out on First” is a story that hardly does credit to a paper repre- 
senting 1,500 students, and “ Alumni Notes” and ‘The Campus” seem 
padded to such great length rather to fill up the paper than to pre- 
sent items of interest to its readers. They savor more of a city direc- 
tory than of departments in a literary periodical. We clip the follow- 
ing item from several others, which were probably meant to be witty: 
“The Princetonian mourns the apethetic atheticity of McCoshville.” 
Perhaps the P. G.’s can see the point and catch on. By the way, 
speaking of The Princetonian, permit us to say just here that it has 
trken quite a brace lately. It has put off considerable of its sporting 
garb, and is running a first-rate contributors’ department. Its edi- 
torials are strong and generally to the point, and it would seem as 
though they occasionally struck home, judging from the stir one or 
two of them created in a recent meeting of the powers that be, “in 
*he wigwam of the sachems, situated near Ree-unyan.” 

That breezy little thing, the Yale News, is enlarging its sphere of 
action. Not satisfied with keeping the Faculty in good running order, 
and giving the Lit. and Courant points as to how they should be con- 
ducted, it he. now taken upon itself the management and “ bringing 
up,” so to speak, of the present Freshman class. Evidently, the 
“advice” which the News gave at the opening of the year was not 
heeded by the freshies, for a few days since they were given a real 
good talking to. The editorial is just “too sweet and mild for any- 
thing,” and will no doubt speedily produce the desired effect. For 
the benefit of those who would like to know how the Yale “repre- 
sentative paper” talks to its patrons, we copy a portion of the edi- 
torial in question. It makes reference to the indifference with which 
the Freshmen regard foot-ball matters, and then hurls this at their 
devoted heads: 

‘“‘ When you entered this college you no doubt felt yourself weighed 
down by the glory of Yale’s past victories, but do not for a minute 
think that the college is going to keep on doing the heavy work while 
you look on in indolence. You must do something, and that right 
speedily, for the good of your college. Every single man in your class 
ought to present himself at the park for foot-ball practice at least once 
d uring the season, beginning with to-day. You are conveyed out and 
back in time for the four o’clock recitation. Moreover, it seems as if 
you should furnish one man of the six new men needed for the Uni- 
versity team. The college has treated you leniently so far in every 
matter, but its discontent is becoming more manifest every day. If 
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you have any regard for your reputation you will take these remarks 
kindly, and have more than half a dozen men at the park every after- 
noon henceforth.” 

Is this a species of bullying, or is it only another manifestation of 
“Yale enthusiasm ?” 

The Acta asks, “in accents disconsolate,” which are well calculated 
to rend even the hardest of hearts: “ Will there be a fall regatta, or 
will it be given up, in order that the foot-ball team may not lower its 
record?’’ We would say, give up the fal] regatta, by all means. But 
stop! This conundrum presents itself immediately: “If there are 
four colleges in the Intercollegiate Foot-ball Association, and one of 
them stands fourth, that is, has the lowest record of all, what are the 
chances that said college will injure its record, even if the fall regatta 
be not given up?”” The answer would, probably, be a minus quantity. 
But never mind, Columbia, we are glad to have you in the association. 
You keep us from being at the bottom of the list, you know. 

The Amherst Student is bubbling over with happiness, and scatters 
good-will freely upon all. The corner-stone of the new gymnasium 
has at last been laid, with all due ceremony, and the building will be 
rapidly pushed to completion. It is expected to be finished, ready for 
use, by June next. The Amherst authorities consider the gymnastic 
system in vogue at Harvard superior to the Princeton method, but 
report that they are unable to find a man capable of filling the place 
occupied by Dr. Sargeant at Harvard. The Student has another cause 
for satisfaction. The College Senate, after debatizng the question for a 
whole year, have at last voted that “Intercollegiate sports be allowed 
to continue, as heretofore.” Truly, there is cause for rejoicings. May 
their hopes, in regard to the speedy completion of the Gym., be not 
doomed to disappointment. 

There is another feather in Cornell’s cap, according to the Sun. It 
consists in a challenge from Harvard to play foot-ball. The Sun, how- 
ever, preaches caution, and reminds its readers that, though a chal- 
lenge from such a source is undoubtedly an honor, it is best not 
to compromise the University by a hasty acceptance. This seems to 
be another case proving “ Prudence to be the better part of valor.” A 
clipping from the E/mira Advertiser defends the action of Prof. Fiske 
in seeking to have the will of his wife, leaving money to Cornell Uni- 
versity, set aside. It says the Professor is simply trying to regain the 
money so that Ae may make it over to the University. A very worthy 
ambition, no doubt, and one well worth spending several thousands of 
dollars in lawyer's fees to attain. 

The combination of the Harvard Herald and the Crimson appears 
daily, under the title of the Herald-Crimson. It bids fair to out-rank 
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the other college dailies in both manuer and matter. It is bright and 
interesting, and shows considerable “spryness” in gathering news. 
We don’t see how all twenty of the editors are to be kept at work, 
however, but suppose some dozen or fifteen of them will do all the 
talking while the rest do all the work. There is safety in numbers, 
and some of the workers may get a chance to lay off occasionally. 
Success to their new undertaking. 


Calendar, 


Sept. l6ta.—F. D. McKenney, D. C., elected Business Manager, 
Princeton College Glee Club. 

Sept. 17rH.—Annual meeting of the Princeton College Tennis As- 
sociation. The following were elected officers for ensuing year: Pres., 
A. G. Todd, ’84; Sec’y, S. Depue, ’85; Treas’r, J. S. Conover, ’85. 

Serr. 19ta#.—Soph. procs out. 

Serr 20rn.—W. F. Jackson, N. J., elected to the Bric-i-Brac Com- 
mittee in place of T. C. Umsted, resigned. 

Sept. 2lst.—’84 Class Eiections. Pres., Grier Hersh, Pa.; Vice- 
Pres., S. J. Poe, Md.; Sec’y, F. S. Hicks, Cal.; Treas’r, G. P. Butler, 
N. Y. 

Sept. 22n.—Base-ball, '85 vs. °87. Score, 85, 5; ’87, 2. 

Serr. 24ru.—C. T. Halsey, elected Secretary of Princeton Athletic 
Association, vice H. P. Toler, resigned, 

Serr. 25rn.—Buase-ball, °85 vs. '86. Score, '85, 7; °86, 7. Nine 
innings. Game called for lack of time to finish it. 

Serr. 26TH.—Base-ball, ‘84 vs. ’87. Score, ’84, 25; °87, 0......Trials 
for Glee Club begin. 

Sept. 28rH.—Base-ball, ’86 vs. '87. Score, ’86, —; ’87 —......Pach 
elected Class Photographer for 84. 

Sepr. 29ra.—Base-ball, ’84 vs. ’85. Game forfeited by ‘85. °84 wins 
the Class championship. 

Serr. 30ra.—Communion Services in the Chapel, President McCosh 
and Dean Murray officiating. 

Oct. 20.—Second edition of Soph. procs appear on the campus. 

Oor. 3p.—First Library meeting of the year. Paper read by Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, on “ Thomas Carlyle and his Influence on English Literature.” 

Oor. 5tu.—New members admitted to the Halls...... “Fresh. fire 
round the cannon.” 
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Oct, 6TH.—Base-ball, ’87 vs. Lawrenceville. Score, '87, 7; Lawrence- 
ville, 13...... Union Theological Seminary vs. Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Score, Union, 9; Princeton, 10. 

Ocr. 8ta.—Annual Freshman Reception, by Dr. and Mrs. McCosh, 

Oct. 10Tx.—Meeting of Hare and Hounds Association. Following 
were elected officers for ensuing year: President—S. S. Marshal, ’84; 
Master of Hounds—S. Egbert, 84; Ist Whipper-in—J. Fisher, ’85; 
2d Whipper-in—W. J. Goudy, '87; Secretary and Treasurer—Stewart 
Paton, ‘86. J 

Oct. l1lru.—Glee Club elections. The club, for ’83-4, will be as fol- 
lows—names of new men in italics: First Tenors—W. C. Hill, ’84; 
H. C. Stewart,’84; A. T. Baker, ’85. Second Tenors—D. H. McAlIpin, 
85; J. B. McFerran,’85; F. G. Coan, T.S. First Bass—J. B. Shea, ’85; 
J. Potter, ’85; H. L. Kemper, 86. Second Bass—E. L. Bradley, ’84; J. 
M. Harlan, ’84; A. E. Clerihew, ’85; C. S. Clark, ‘85. E. L. Bradley, 
84, Leader. F. D. McKenney, ‘84, Business Manager. G. B. French, 
84, Warbler. F. G. Coan, T. S., Accompanist. 

Oct. 121TH.—Foot-ball team chosen, subject to change, as follows: 
Rushers—Belknap, Travers, Bird, Harlan, Harris, Wanamaker, De- 
Camp. Quarter-back—Kimball, Half-backs—Baker, Moffat (Capt.) 
Back—Fell. 

Oor, 15ru.—Faculty vs. Princetonian. Result not announced. Odds 
rather in favor of the latter......Row between Town and Gown. No 
one injured. 
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